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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A CALL TO DUTY. 


In reading the remarks under the heading 
of “Scraps,” Ninth month 25th, I felt a de- 


sire to add something more. The thoughts 
expressed were all good, and I take no excep- 
tion to them; but, to my mind, they did not 
embrace all that seemed proper, and I wish 
to add a few supplementary thoughts. 

The saying, often repeated ia our hearing, 
“though Paul may plant, and Apollos water, 
it is God that giveth the increase,” though 
beautifully true, may sometimes be construed 
to our hurt. From the manner in which this 
quotation is often made, I fear that we rely 
too much upon the Lord’s doing, and neglect 
our own part, which seems to come first. I 
fear that Paul is not always earnest to plant 
in season, going forth in travail of spirit, un- 
der a weighty sense of the importance of sow- 
ing the good seed: Apollos is not always 
ready to water and nurse the tender plants, 
watching that none faint and die: and the 
good Husbandman mourns the soil not planted 
or the plants not duly watered, and conse- 
quently there is nought on which to bestow the 
blessing or give the increase. Though we may 
neglect to employ the talents and improve 
the opportunities vouchsafed to us, neverthe 
less the soil was good ; and had the planting 
and the watering been properly done on our 
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part, God would have given abundant in- 
crease. Let us look well to it, then, earnestly 
striving to be found doing our part faithfully, 
fearlessly, lovingly ; not in our own will, but 
as servants of Him who made us. 

It may be generally admitted that there is 
a lamentable dearth, or want of growth, in 
many places within the borders of our So- 
ciety, where the life seems to have died out. 
If this be true, the fault or cause must be 
somewhere; it must: be among ourselves, and 
it is worth our while to search—as with a 
lighted candle—in order to find it and cast it 
out I am inclined to think that one cause 
of our weakness is the lukewarmness and in- 
difference which exist among us—pleading 
the false excuse that there is nothing for us 
to do. Our Master testified against this in- 
active, lukewarm state ‘I would,” said He, 
“that ye were either hot or cold.” There 
seems a want of living concern among us. 
We need stirring up to more activity. We 
need live men and live women among us. 
We are called to enter into His vineyard and 
labor, and we are to pray that more laborers 
may be sent, for the harvest truly is great. 
Are we heeding and answering this call? I 
cannot believe that in this world, where so 
much needs to be done, we are to sit with our 
arms folded. Life is full of momentous events, 
and we are to do our day’s work while our 
day lasts. Let us awake, and see to it that 
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the language is not to us, “ Why stand ye 
here idle?” 

I believe there is need of a loud call 
throughout our borders to awake, arise and 
shake ourselves from the dust of the earth ; 
and the beautiful garments we are to put on 
will be of the Lord’s preparing—meekness, 
charity, forbearance, love and everything 
comely ; and how our lights would shine 
when clothed in this robe of righteousness! 
Let it not be understood that I wish us to 
make undue haste, and run in our creaturely 
wills, but that we look to the inward Teacher, 
and, as George Fox said, “ mind the light,” 
and that with us doing may follow seeing. I 
unite in the feeling that it is well for us to 
realize our entire dependence upon the Author 
of our being—that our strength all comes 
from Him ; and that spiritually, as outwardly, 
this is true. We believe in the saying that 
when He shuts none can open, and when He 
opens none can shut. We further believe 
that there must be seasons of waiting, and 
that there should be a state of watching al- 
ways. Our shortcomings are chargeable, 
firstly, to our not waiting and watching, and, 
secondly, to a want of willingness and of read- 
iness to answer the call, saying, “‘ Here am I, 
Lord!” “What wouldst Thou have me to 
do?” 

The all-wise Creator hath endowed us with 
reason and understahding, talents and abil- 
ities, with great power for good or for evil, 
for the right use of which we have to answer. 
And, inasmuch as He looked upon us with a 
father’s love, and saw meet to send upon 
earth, in a prepared body (as He declared), 
His beloved Son, in whom He was well pleased, 
in order that He might heal us of our sins 
and reconcile us to God, it is altogether likely 
that there will be much working as well as 
some waiting for us to do, if we are followers 
of this Christ, the Saviour of men. 

In the history of the Israelites, as contained 
in the Bible, we learn that when they had 
come to the Red Sea, and destruction seemed 
to await them on every side, they were com- 
manded to stand still an.! see the salvation of 
God. They had no outward help to look to. 
The outstretched arm of almighty Power, 
which had led them, cculd alone save them. 
And when the waters were divided before 
them, and for them, they were to go forward, 
and not waste any time. For they were but 
safely over when Pharaoh and his host, who 
were pursuing, were overtaken by the return. 
ing waters aud swallowed up. Then where 
were those who loitered by the way, or did 
not march at once? Surely there is a right 
and an accepted time. Let no man wait till 
it is forever past. 

Paul and Apollos cannot do the Lord’s 


work, neither may we expect the Lord to gy 
our work. He has given it to us todo, jt 
is His all-wise decree. It is right and beg | 
that we should do it. He will bless all yj ht 
labor, and both he that soweth and het at 
reapeth shall rejoice together. Lite hag it, 
duties, and we want strong, upright men, who 
will bravely and faithiully perform them 
When a man is called away from among the 
living, one of the first queries in my mind jg 
whether. he had done all the good he could 
and should have done while here, and it makes 
me turn to see whether I am doing all I should 
to serve my God, my particular family, and 


the larger family of mankind, of which we * 


all are members. 

In relation to the First-day School move 
ment in our Society, there is much difference 
of opinion, and it is quite interesting to see 
how these differences produce no discordant 
jar, no bitter fruits of opposition. I am one 
of those who am fully satisfied that the Lord 
has work here for many to do; and I fegl 
that we are suffering for want of the help of 
some devoted minds (the writer of the Scrap 
referred to may be one) whose eyes are not 
yet opened to see the way clear. They may 
be like Peter before the vision of the letting 
down of the sheet from heaven. On the other 
hand, some of us may have run without 
knowledge, and we suffer loss because those 
of larger experience and riper judgment do 
not put forth their hands to steady the ark, 
Therefore let those who are qualified for the 
service forsake it not. Let it move on, for it 
is not yet out of the wilderness. 

Epwarp MERRITT. 

Poughkeepsie, Ninth month 30, 1875. 





GO UP HIGHER, 


There is a climbing instinct in man which 
makes him Jove to go up higher. The great 
popularity of Longfellow’s little poem “ Ex- 
celsior” is due, in part, to its touching this 
much-loved note. To go to the top of high 
places is attractive. Therefore, in traveling, 
we love to ascend spires, towers, mountains; 
to go to the top of the Pyramids, the dome of 
St. Peter, the spire of Strasburg or Antwerp, 
or the lantern of our own State House. For 
to go thus a few bundred feet above the level 
of earth seems to lift us for the time above its 
cares into a more serene state. We look 
down from the summit of Trinity, in New 
York; or St. Paul's, in London; or Notre 
Dame, in Paris, upon the streets which swarm 
below. The currents of life move on, but we 
seem far away from them ; the roar of busi- 
ness comes up to us softened through the in- 
tervening air. We look down upon this hur- 
rying crowd with a certain angelic composure, 
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and haste appear quite unnecessary. To 
us, in our sublime elevation, bathed in the 
circumambient air, life has suddenly become 
calm, and our soul is serene. 

Much more is this the case when we go to 
the summit of a mountain. A deeper calm 
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substance of that marvelous discourse? It was 
that to enter heaven, and have it, was to be 
“pure in heart,” humble in spirit, meek and 
merciful; that his disciples were sent to be 
“the salt of the earth” and “light of the 
world”; that, therefore, their righteousness 


comes over us and we pass into the region of | must “exceed that of the Scribes and Paari- 


nobler thoughts, Climbing mountains has, 


sees” ; that their goodness must strike in from 


in fact, become to the English a matter of|the action to the motive; that their religion 


business, and they have an Alpine Club, who 
search for virgin peaks never yet scaled, and 
who pu»lish each winter a volume describing 
their summer triumphs. I confess to the 
charm of these descriptions. I do not wish to 
ruo the risk myself, nor can I think it right 
t) peril life and limb for no adequate object ; 
yet there is something very interesting in these 
accounts ef strenuous exercise; of the long, 
patient ascent from the Swiss valleys, up over 
the steep meadows, over the rugged glaciers, 
ever the long, dazzling fields of snow, until 
at last, the sharp mountain edge, with preci- 


must be in the heart, their goodness heart 
govdness, and that they must be “ perfect as 
their Father in heaven is perfect.” Wonder- 
ful words, uttered at such a time, among such 
a people? Wonderful confidence, that there 
was in man something to answer this appeal ? 
Dr. Channing once said to me, in conversa- 
tion, that the thiag which astonished him 
most of all in the character of Corist was 
just this: that he had such profound faith in 
the capacity of men for goodness; that he 
could say such words to a people so bigoted, 
so ignorant and hard. “Why,” said he, “ we 


picies on either hand, is the only method of| should have as soon thought of saying to these 


progress ; where crevasses are to be crossed on 


chairs and tables, ‘Be perfect, as your Father 


their bridges of snow, and walls of ice are to|in Heaven,’ as to those Jews.” 


b3 climbed; where the axe must cut a 
foothold for every step, and perpend.cular 
walls of rock are to be scaled; with certain 
and terrible death the penalty for a moment’s 
dizziness or a moment’s carelessness. “ Friend, 
go up higher,” something seems ever to say, 


pm till at last the mountain is conquered, and 


they stand victorious on the submissive peak, 
looking down upon the immense solituds be- 
low, the valleys far away, the frozen rivers 
which plunge amain adown enormous ravines ; 
the motionless torrents and silent cataracts; 
the deep, deep blue of the half-buried lakes ; 
the sister mountains, whose silver peaks cut 
the air near by or far away. In that lofty 
realm of silence, amid pure airs and snows, 
and rocks piled by the hand of God, and un- 
touched since the morning of creation, the 
soul within us is also lifted, also purified. 
Therefore I do not wonder that men like to 
climb, for this does give us a certain experi- 
ence not easily gained in any other way. 

But all this is but the type and image of 
moral climbing. Ifthe British Alpine Club, 
for scarcely any reason, run these risks and go 
through this toil, seeking always some new 
danger to surmount, ought not we all to be- 
come an Alpine Club, to climb mentally, 
morally and spiritually to loftier and still lof- 
tier heights of excellence? The Master says to 
us all, “ Friends, go up higher!” 

Tais is what Jesus Christ has done for the 
human race. He has told it to go up higher, 
and it has heard his voice. Christianity has 
been in the world a principle of progress, 
moral and spiritual. Jesus said this in his 


Weare all mean enough and selfish enough 
but this is not what we like. No orator no 
writer, ever became widely popular by ap- 
pealing to low motives. But this popularity 
comes by appealing to this moral sentiment, 
It was because Charles Sumner was always 
true to justice, freedom, humanity, progress, 
that he always had the heart of the people 
with him. Politicians often hoped to defeat 
him, and wondered they could not doit. It 
was because he was true to a sentiment of 
honor and justice, and he had his reward. 
The power of Jesus over the human heart 
has been just here. He saw the evil of man, 
but also saw his good. He saw that man isa 
sinner but knew that his sin is an alien ele-- 
ment, not natural to him. Jesus appealed to 
his better nature. Men of the world assume 
that man is essentially selfish and to be moved 
by selfish considerations. But Christianity 
has called on him to make sacrifices, and he 
has denied himself, taken up his cross and 
followed his Master to the ends of the world, 
seeking to save souls. Man is sensual, fond 
of ease, fond of pleasure, but, at the voice of 
Christ, he has renounced the world, and devo- 
ted strength and life to hervic labors for his 
Master. Man loves to get aad keep money ; 
but Christ has taught him to find a higher 
pleasure in using it generously for great pur- 
poses. Jesus, because he dared to say “Go up 
higher,” has infused a new element into the 
world, and has been the salt of the earth. 
The best way to escape many difficulties 
which beset us on a lower plane is to go up 
toa higher one. It is sometimes easier to go up 































































































532 FRIENDS’ 
than to stand still where we are. In climb- 
ing a precipitous rock, if you stop you may 
grow dizzy and be in danger of falling ; but 
if you push upward you are safe. So, some- 
times, if you find it hard to do your duty, try 
to do more, not less. Adopt a higher standard, 
go up to a higher ground. There you have 
more motive purer air, better inspiration. If 
it is hard to be a moderately good Christian, 
try to become a better one; you will often find 
that easier. To give yourself wholly to what 
is true and good is easier than to halt between 
two opinions. When you try to compromise 
between right and wrong, to be moderately 
just, to be truthful to a certain extent, and 
religious without ceasing to be wordly, it is a 
hard matter. But if we say, “ We will do 
whatsover things are just, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are noble,” it simpli- 
fies the matter amazingly. To stand still and 
be decimated by the enemy’s cannon is 
harder than to charge, and many a lost bat- 
tle has been retrieved by a leader who 
knew how to inspire his troops with hopeful 
ardor, and to fling them on the foe. 

And so of religion. If religion is “ saying 
our prayers” so many times a day; if it is 
going to church on Sunday; if it is joining 
the church, and “making a profession” ; if it 
i is adopting a certain tone in conversation, ab- 
| staining from certain amusements, and 
doing certain works; then, though it does 
not amount to a great deal, it is not a very 
| 























easy matter, because it is a burden anda 
oke. But if religion consists in ‘‘ going up 
igher,” if it is progress from bad to good, 
good to better ; if prayer is simply being with 
God all day long, and talking with him when 
we feel like it ; enjoying sunlight and summer 
i the more because He is in them ; bearing trial! 
and sorrow cheerfully because the heavenly 
Father sends them; sure that all things are 
| right which He ordains, and glad to do any 
{ service, however small, to any of His children, 
Hi however humble, because He loves them all, 
if this is religion, to trust, to hope to love ; 
why, then it is a great deal higher than all 
the old formalities but it is also a great deal 

easier and simpler and sweeter than those. 
If we live in such a spirit as this, then life 
i itself will lead us up higher. As we grow 
i older, we shall become better. Men and 
ty women of good-will, whose aims are pure and 
true, do grow better as they grow older. They 
| are like those clear October days, when the 
















































































air is so pure and so exhilarating; when the 
' heats of summer are gone, when the grapes 
t | are growing sweet on the vine, the apples 
growing mellow ‘on the trees. Decay has 
/ scarcely begun to touch the green leaves with 
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| ®its effacing fingers; the red battle-flags of 
; autumn are just beginning to wave in the 



















forest, the advanced guard of the winter. §> 
good men and women, as they advance to. 
ward age, are apt to grow more mellow and 
tender, to bear better fruits in word and deed 
purified from the hot passions of youth, and 
redeemed from the struggles of ambitious 
manhood. 


But besides this gradual ascent of life, our 


road sometimes rises over hills, from which 
we again descend into valleys. 
we rest a moment, and look over the leye} 
plain below, breathe for a little while the 
purer air, enjoy the large landscape, and then 
pass down upon the more even level of com- 
mon life. Such a hill-top is the Lord’s day, 
when we rest from tormenting cares, dwell for 
an hour or two in contemplation of higher 
themes, and then turn refreshed to the work 
of every-day life. 
holy, no more sacred, than other days; for 
every day that dawns comes to us direct from 
God, and on every day we are to serve Him, 
But each returning Sunday is a little hill-to 
on which we rest, and from which we look 
forward, 
thought and heart, if it be used aright. 


On the hills 


The Lord’s day is no more 


and it carries us vp higher in 


And there are other mounts in life, when 


we go up into some mountain summit of 
thought, as Jesus and his disciples ascended 
the Mount of Transfiguration. 
gives us a dear child, or when he takes the 
dear child away, we are taken up intoa 
mount of transfiguration. 
away from the lower world, and our faces are 
transfigured in the light of an opening hea- 
ven. Sweet and holy hours come sometimes 


When God 


We are taken 


to all of us, freighted with love, when life 


seems worth living, and we feel a profound 


rest. All weariness is gone, all loneliness; 
we have a perfect peace in our heart. We 
say, like Peter, “Let us stay here. Let us 
put up tents here, and live always on this 
enchanted ground.” But the inexorable 
current carries us on, and we descend again 
from that mountain. It recedes into the pale 
distance, and stands at last almost a trans- 
parent cloud on the far horizon; yet we oc 
casionally turn back and look at it, and are 
encouraged by the knowledge that there are 
such moments in life, worth all the rest, 
which remain as the inaster-lights of all our 
being; which strengthen us in our weakness 
and comfort us in our sorrow. They are 
sent to teach us to “ go higher.” 

A lady once said to Whittier, “I mu:t 
thank you for your ‘ Psalm,’ for it always 
suits me exactly.” “I wish ” the sincere poet 
replied, “ that it always suited me.” It is not 
to be expected that we shall forever remain 
on the elevations we are competent some 
times to reach. We have hours of perfect 
peace, insight, courage, followed by other 
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hours of routine, of hard work, of dis- 
comfort, of impatienc3; hours in which 
we almost forget that God or man has 
ever loved us. Be thankful that, though 
we may thus forget God, he does not 
forget us. And be thankful if you know, by 
your own experience, that there is such a 
thing as peace and love, even though you 
may for the time have lost them. You have 
not really lost them, if you have ever really 
had them. God never takes: back his gifts. 
If He ever gave you asight of His truth and 
love, you have it still. Clouds may pass 
between you and the sun, but the sua is there 
and will shine forth again. It may be a 
siormy night, and the stars are hidden; but 
they shine oo, permanent and pure, behind 
the driving rain, and will again look out up- 
on you with their calm eyes, and say, from 
their inaccessible and infinite heights, “ Be 
patient, little child! be patiect! and wait till 
all storms and all darkness shall have passed 
away forever.”—J. F. Clarke, in Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FORMATION OF HABITS. 


There are few persons who have arrived at 
years of discretion that do not find themselves 
confronted by some habit which interferes 
with their satisfactory advancement in the 
best things. The most carefully trained have 
some “sin that easily besets,” or some weak- 
ness to combat that was acquired in early 
life, and though they may again and again 
resolve to shake off its hold, a continued 
yielding lessens the power of resistance, and 
the old enemy too often maintains its ground 
to the close of human existence. 

Some of our bad habits are traceable to 
the association with others whom we esteem, 
who are in the same practice; especially is 
this the case in respect to the animal appe- 
tites. There are, it is conceded, some indi- 
viduals who have strong tendencies to excess. 
That it is difficult for such to refrain from 
gross indulgence, the records of reformatory 
institutions painfully disclose. But in the 
majority of cases, the instincts of little chil- 
dren are healthy, and these, if not warped 
or smothered, run into channels that are 
mainly free from evil consequences. 

There needs the exercise of earnest, patient, 
persevering effort on the part of parents not 
only in directing the development of their 
children, but in watching over themselves, 
that they mar not the moulding of the plastic 
mind through any unworthy example; and 
this is the most difficult part of a parent’s 
duty. Failure comes not through lack of in- 
terest in the formation of proper habits, but 
from the overmastering power of their own 
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weaknesses. To forbid is a light thing and 
easily said. To secure prompt and loving 
obedience, involves firmness and a moral 
courage that is lamentably wanting ina large 
majority of parents. 


We do not fully recognize how full of life 


the little brain is, or how eagerly it takes in 
and assimilates whatever is within reach of 
its intelligence. 
to its enjoyment, and the best security against 
evil habits is to make its life happy. This is 
not accomplished by a weak compliance with 
every wish of the child, though it is not wise 
to deny a child any prospective pleasure that 
is practicable and innocent; but when for 
any reason this must be done, let it be firmly, 
kindly and tenderly adhered to. 
one’s self to be coaxed into a consent, usually 
ends in a slavish submission to the caprices of 
our children, and fosters in them the spirit of 
domination and self- will. 


It seeks constantly to add 


To suffer 


It does indeed require more than human 


wisdom to so regulate the habits of a child, and 
so guide its impulses, that the tender soul- 


plant, swayed by every breath of home in- 


fluence, may not be rudely crushed or want- 
only bruised, but gently bent and trained 


into right form and beauty. 
The restraints of wholesome discipline must 


be felt and acknowledged at every point of 


divergence. The tendency to excess in any- 
thing must be checked, and order and neat- 
ness insisted upon. 

The necessity of becoming useful may be 
taught with the first lessons in the nursery. 
Little duties performed for others make the 
child feel that it is of some value, and open 
a channel for the outflow of activity that is 
of lasting benefit. Much of the petulance 
and ill-temper exhibited by children might 
be avoided by simply giving them employ- 
ment. The little fellow that insists upon 
dressing himself ought not to ba hindered 
from performing such service, for it educates 
him to be self-reliant. In the act, he is un- 
consciously gaining a mastery that will do 
him good service in after life. 

Children cannot be too early taught respect 
and courtesy towards all with whom they. 
have intercourse. We have seen children 
who were models in deportment to the visitors 
of the family, exhibit wanton disregard for 
the feelings of those employed to do the labor 
of the household. There is & want of atten- 
tion to this matter that adds materially to the 
difficulties in the way of securing good ser- 
vants, for no man or woman who possesses 
any degree of self-respect will long remain in 
the service of a family where the children 
are permitted to be discourteous in behavior 
or offensive in language. 

“ Go:d or bad habits formed in youth com- 
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monly go with us through life,” is an old 
adage of our “ First Reader,” which we can- 
not ignore or neglect in the training of our 
children, as well as in watchfulness over our- 
selves; for in this matter, as in every other 
that concerns our welfare here and our hopes 
for hereafter, we have need to remember 
the injunction of the Blessed Jesus: “ What 
I say unto one, I say unto all, Watch.” 


L. J. R. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1875. 


————_ +—~on- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
USURY. 

“BY EDWARD RUSHMORE. 
No. 1. 


Three or four years ago, in reading Rus- 
kin’s “ Munera Pulveris,”’ I met with the fol- 
lowing statement: “I have worked out the 
question of interest of money, which always, 
until lately, had embarrassed and defeated 
me ; and I find that the payment of interest, 
of any amount whatever, is real ‘ usury,’ and 
entirely unjustifiable. I was shown this 
chiefly by the pamphlets issued by Mr. W. 
C. Sillar.” .... 1 naturally felt interested 
to see the pamphlets of W. C. Sillar, and 
made an ineffectual attempt to obtain them 
through an importing house. 

In the course of my reading within the 
present year, I learned the name of certain 


parties in London who, I supposed, could 


tell me how to obtain the pamphlets. I ad- 
dressed them accordingly, and soon received 
most of the pamphlets and some more recent 
papers on the same subject. They have con- 
vinced me of the wrongfulness of the entire 
system of interest-taking, and a desire to pro- 
ceed in relation to it according to the gracious 
light which comes from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, has made it appear to be my duty to 
relinquish the taking of interest, which I 
have accordingly done, with much joy in the 
Lord. 

Mazzini, a year or two before his death, 
said of Ruskin, that he had “ the most an- 
alytie mind in Europe.” 

I have shown above that Ruskin attributes 
his own convincement mainly to the treatises 
of which I have spoken, and which, with 
some of his own writings, appear to me so 
lucid that it seems as if 1 cannot better press 
the subject upon the consideration of my 
Christian brethren, than by selecting their 
most forcible passages. This, with the per- 
mission of the editors, I will endeavor to do. 
The work cannot be well done in less than a 
series of papers. Let us remember that the 
calling of the disciples of Christ is to be “ the 
light of the world.” 

W. C. Sillar’s first pamphlet shows: 


“ First—What usury does. It withdraws 
men with capital from trade; for a system, 
which promises profit without risk, is natural. 
ly preferred. In proportion as trade is de 
prived of capital of its own, so does it lose 
credit, and in consequence it is forced to 
borrow on conditions more and more unfayor. 
able; the interest paid being a very severe 
tax upon it. Gross profits upon trade are, 
or should be, devoted to three purposes— 
clerk’s salaries, &c., reserve and subsistence, 
Usury beats down the first, exhausts the 
second and curtails the third. 

“ The trader loses his independence, and, 
being at a disadvantage, is not in position to 
treat fairly in his buying and selling mar- 
kets. 

“One injudicious trader disarranges the 
whole system, producing loss and chaos where 
pleasure and profit ought to exist. This would 
seldom occur were his capital not borrowed, 

“When trade becomes unprofitable there 
arises the argument. ‘A man must live,’— 
one quite strong enough to conquer scruples 
against usury, and to induce the capitalist to 
forsake the unremunerative trade and join 
the ranks of the more profitable usury. 

“Trade, then, being conducted by men of 
insufficient means, is more heavily taxed (by 
interest) than ever, has more evil competition 
and more loss, till the keen competitors allow 
shady transactions and downright dishonest 
ones to become the trade custom, and against 
these, few honest men can stand, but are com- 
pelled to choose one of three a!ternatives— 
to adopt the dishonest practice; to stay in 
trade and be ruined, or to retire. When they 
have selected the last-named, trade runs riot, 
and ends in the utter collapse in which we 
now find it. The moral standard is lowered; 
fraud and dishonesty introduced ; insufficient 
wages prevent young men marrying; women 
are compelled to work, still further compet- 
ing with the under-paid men ; prostitution 
flourishes ; the increase of the population is 
looked upon as a curse; pauperism and crime 
increase, with the consequent expenses of re- 
pression ; general demoralization and the 
overturn of society. ° : ‘ . 

“To quote from Lord Bacon: ‘ Usury 
bringeth the treasure of a realm or state into 
few hands, for the usurer being at certainties 
and others at uncertainties, at the end of the 
game most of the money will be in the box; 
and ever a State flourisheth where wealth is 
more equally spread.’ 

“Capital and labor do not treat on equal 
terms, and to demand interest is to take an 
unfair advantage of the position. 

“That man is a slave who mortgages his 
future labor. 

“The usurer, for a fixcd sum, sells his 
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chance of profit ; he therefore deals: in 
chances, and so far is a gambler. 

“He wishes the jackal to hunt for him, 
find the game, lay it at his feet for his lion- 
ship to eat as much as he thinks fair (save 
the mark), and pay him besides for being al- 
lowed to do it. Or, if his conscience is too 
tender to squeeze his victim, he kindly shel- 
ters himself under the plea that the squeeze 
is such a little one that the squeezee does not 
object ; in fact, he rather likes it. He ad- 
mits that there are men who squeeze hard— 
they are usurers, real usurers. Very plausi- 
ble all this; but strip it and examine the 
naked fact. 

“He induces the borrower to dispose of 
and promise to give what is not his ; for the 
profits do not exist excepting in prospect, and 
consequently belong to God. 

“A bargain of minimum profit and mini- 
mum risk is a fair one. The usurer, or in- 
terest-taker, if the term be preferred, wishes 
minimum profit and no risk. The bargain 
is unfair, and therefore immoral, whether it 
be made with a fool, a knave, or a wise man 
under pressure.” 

The next paper will show what usury is, 
and present some of the teachings of the 
Church of England, and possibly of the 
Scriptures on the subject. 


HORACE BINNEY. 


Age is always venerable, but when in a 
man of great ability, deep learning, profound 
wisdom and exalted character, it touches the 
threshold of a second century without palsy- 
ing the hand, dimming the eye, or clouding 
the intellect, it inspires something more than 
veneration. Death seemed but recently to 
have spared Horace Binney as an example to 
his younger countrymen at a time when they 
had most need of the lessons which his life 
could teach. From the rare promise of his 
youth he passed through the fulfillment of 
his remarkable manhood into his extraordi- 
nary old age, with a firm and almost majestic 
tread. In all the relations of life he was a 
model—as a lawyer, as a citizen, as a man; 
in the family, in society, in the forum, in the 
State. He was, perhaps, the best type of 
lawyer which this country has produced; one 
formed on the old English plan,—learned, 
skillful, eloquent, high-toned,—and his like, 
as a professional man, (owing to the varied 
influences which make up the American of 
to-day,) we are not apt to look upon again. 
Born during the Revolution, he had witnessed 
the whole course of his country’s history as 
an independent power. He had seen it grow 
from a little confederacy struggling for exist- 
ence into vigorous manhood, through inter- 


nal as well as external trials. And he never 
lost for a moment his interest in the events of 
to-day. Unlike so many aged men, the Past 
never obscured the Prezent to his eyes, and he 
bore so lightly the unwonted burden of his 
ninety-five years, that no one who looked into 
his face and listened to him as he spoke 
could believe it possible that he was so old. 
The present generation hardly knew him 
personally, for he withdrew from active life 
more than thirty years ago; but his influence 
seemed to increase with the years that touched 
him so gently, and few men in full vigor and 
activity have wielded in this community the 
power which Mr. Binney exercised to the last 
moment of his life. Yet, after all, his native 
city, characteristically enough, did not wholly 
appreciate him. In her own peculiar fashion 
she was proud of him, and yet it was a selfish 
pride. Had Horace Binney lived in Boston, 
and been half the man he was, the best part 
of his life would no doubt have been spent in 
the service of his country, and Philadelphia 
would have been among the first to honor 
him. But as he was one.of her own children, 
she suffered him, with the exception of one 
term in Congress, to remain all his life a 
private citizen. The future critic of our 
institutions, glancing through the list of ob- 
scure and sometimes ignoble names, which 
Pennsy|lvania has sought to honor, will wonder 
why men like Sergeant and Meredith and 
Binney were never made Governors, or Chief 
Justices, or Senators of the United States, 
and will see in that fact, perhaps, one expla- 
nation of the smallness of her influence on 
the country, in comparison with that of South 
Carolina, or Virginia, or New England. 
“* By their fruits ye shall know them;” by 
the worth and character of their men are 
cities and commonwealths rightly to be 
judged. More than one Bostonian has become 
famous because of his surroundings; Horace 
Binney was great in spite of his. But now 
that he is dead, Philadelphia, perhaps, will 
appreciate what manner of man he was, and 
realize, when too late, that she will probably 
never again possess or lose so great a citizen. 
—Penn Monthly. 





os 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
BIRMINGHAM MONTHLY MEETING. 

At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, held at 
West Chester, Pa., on the 25th ult., during 
the first meeting the vocal exercise was a 
concern for the continuance in life and spirit 
of our business meetings. It was shown how 
in wisdom they were instituted, and how con- 
tinuously we have need of them, that we may 
keep a watch over the flock, looking :fter 
them for good, that this can best be done by 
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association, and that all such need rules and 
regulations. The speaker said in substance: 

“The excellency of our Discipline is un- 
questioned, and if lived up to by all would 
proclaim us a people of greater worth than 
we now are. In the changes thought need- 
ful by some, if the same spirit, that of wait- 
ing for the true light, is manifested, these 
might come with good results. Those who 
feel the weight of the organization need the 
presence and help of all of our members, that 
the vigorous spirits of our business men and 
the women might infuse life into the action of 
meetings, which too frequently are composed 
of the older and middle aged members. These, 
in turn, will be benefitted by a feeling of hav- 
ing aided in the guod cause of looking after 
the welfare of the body. The gift of over. 
seer is not always, or alone, with those who 
are appointed to that station, but with very 
many others; and if these would only be 
watchful and give the kindly word of coun- 
sel, offences might not be known amongst us. 
If each one was faithful we need not mourn 
over a decrease of numbers, but there would 
be an arcusing to a faith that is in advance of 
others. This being so, we need not be dis- 
couraged if after labor we see not immedi- 
ate fruit. Solomon’s truth, ‘Train up a 
child,’ &c., remains a truth still. In the in- 
termediate time between childhood and ma- 
ture age, the wisdom of the teaching may not 
be seen, but the time will surely come when 
it will be valued.” 

The testimony came with force, and the 
regret was that there were not more to hear 
it. In the business meeting, the changing of 
the time for assembling was discussed, and 
it was agreed during the winter season to 
gather at 10} o’clock on First and Fourth- 
days, and on First-day evenings at 73; change 
to take place the first First-day in Tenth month, 
and that the arrangement be a permanent one. 

At Goshen Monthly Meeting, held on the 
22d ult., there was no business to claim the 
attention of either ‘he men’s or women’s meet- 
ing. A very unusual occurrence. 


L. H. H. 





FRANEFORD, PA. 


On First-day afternoon, the 3d inst., the 
Circular Meeting of Frankford was held. 
There are only a few members now belong- 
ing to this meeting, but on Circular Meeting 
occasions there is a general rallying to the 
old meeting house by all who still have a 
warm place in their hearts for the testimonies 
held by those ancient worthies who once cc- 
cupied its seats. 

There was the usual attendance of those 
‘act connected with Friends, who do not for- 
get the days on which these meetings occur. 
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A number, also, were present from the cit 
making altogether quite a large gathering, ] 
As there is no minister belonging to the 
meeting, the sound of vocal testimony in their 
midst is heard with gladness. On this occa. 
sion a fervent prayer, followed by earneg 
words of instruction and encouragement, filled 
up the time of sitting together, and the op. 
portunity closed under a feeling of Chris. 
tian love that made it pleasant to be there, 
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InpIANA YEARLY MEETING.—We are dig. 
appointed in not having any account of the 
proceedings of Indiana Yearly Meeting to 
lay before our readers at this time. Will 
some one of those present send us a few notes 
in time for our next number? 





GENEROSITY IN CHILDREN.—This feeling 
is rarely rightly cultivated in young children, 
It is sometimes largely developed in individ- 
ual organizations, and the parent allows it 
large indulgence, but the means come from | 
the parent’s purse, and the giving by the child 
involves none of that personal sacrifice upon 
which true generosity rests. 

There is danger, too, that a feeling of fal. 
sity be engendered in the child by its being 
allowed to think it has been giving when in 
fact it has only been an almoner of another's 
means. 

It is well for a child to be early accustomed 
to the ownership of money, and to be taught 
its value through its use; and, also, to have 
an opportunity to give from its store “ bread 
to the hungry.” Even very little children 
might, by some family arrangement, earn 
something they could call their own, and, in 
giving from this store, they would have 
double pleasure. 

Many years ago, we were impressed pleas- 
antly on hearing of a parent who, near the 
close of his earthly life, requested that his 
two children might have a liberal supply of 
pocket-money, that they might taste the 
pleasure of “aiding the needy.” This was 
a legacy of love to them, and from the loveli- 
ness of character subsequently developed, we 
can believe that a blessing rested upon the 
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father’s request ; and it is mentioned, in con- 
nection with our concern, in the belief that 
facts are sometimes the most successful teachers. 

Perhaps no feeling is more easily brought 
into action in a little child than that of be- 
nevolence, hence the importance of its exer- 
cise being rightly directed and care taken 
that the seed of vanity be uot mixed with it, 
and thus the beauty of the growth spoiled. 
Its right culture will be greatly helped by a 
simultaneous nurture of a devotional feeling, 
which, under usually favorab!e circumstances, 
is also very active in early life. 

At our present writing, we are impressed 
with the language, as it stands recorded, as 
bringing into close connection the two feel- 
ings of devotion and benevolence: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

If, in the training of a child, we work in 
harmony with this commandment, we will first 
nurture the devotional feeling as the root 
from which true benevolence springs; then 
we may reasonably expect a healthful growth, 
which will prove a blessing to the giver as 
well as the receiver. : 








Microscopy.—The Biological and Micro- 
scopical Section of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences held its semi-annual exhibition at 
the hall of the Academy, N. W. corner of 
Broad and Sansom streets, on Second day 
evening, the 4th inst. 

Dr. John L. Leconte, in a short address of 
welcome, expressed the hope that the next 
reception of the Section might be held in the 
new building, now in process of erection at 
the S. W. corner of Nineteenth and Race 
streets, where a much larger and more con- 
venient hall for such purposes will be pro- 
vided. 

The gathering was large, more than half 
being women. We were glad to see so many 
Friends among the company. The Academy 
of Natural Sciences is one of the few places 
in this city open to the public, where mem- 
bers of our religious Society may spend their 
leisure hours to profit and instruction, in the 
truest and best sense, and it offers a channel 
for the contributions of men and women of 
large incomes among us, that few other insti- 
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tutions outside the limits of charitable objects 
can lay claim to. The Biological and Micro- 
scopical Section is composed of members of 
the Academy interested in microscopy ; their 
meetings are held at the Academy. 


The object of these receptions is to give 
others, interested in scientific researches, an 
opportunity to see for themselves through in- 
struments of high magnifying power and of 
the finest construction, the wonderful revela- 
tions of beauty that, to the unaided eye, are 
invisible, but which, when viewed and studied 
with the help of the microscope, are found as 
perfect, and fulfilling the laws of being with 
the same exactness that is observed in things 
visible to the naked eye. 

At one microscope, the object of interest 
was the spectrum of blood; at another stand, 
a salamander, of infinitesimal proportions, 
caged in glass with a connecting tube to fur- 
nish a continuous supply of fresh water, 
frisked and gamboled, unmindful of the throng 
that, by turns, peered at him with wondering 
eyes, watching the current of blood coursing 
its rapid way through the heart and lung, 
vein and artery. 

Another instrument displayed the fat tis- 
sues of an animal injected ; a current of blood 
completely encircles each and every fat cell 
in the body. Nerves, arteries and veins were 
seen in natural situation. 

Ferns in fruit, every cell transparent, crys- 
tals nearly filling some plant tissues, sparkling 
like jewels, were clearly demonstrated. A 
photograph of the Veclaration of Independ- 
ence, not so large as a pin’s head, containing 
7,650 letters, heads of all the presidents, and 
coats of arms of all the States, was magnified 
enough to render every letter legible. 


At another, the tiny scales from the wings 
of South American butterflies had been ar- 
ranged into leaves and flowers, presenting to 
theobserver a fairy bouquet in various colors. 

One exhibitor showed the eggs of a moth- 
fly, magnified to the size of a wren’s egg, and 
looking very like the little turban sea-shells 
so common in collections. 

Some specimens were exhibited by polarized 
light passing through a revolving prism of 
Iceland spar, which, at every turn, gave a dif- 
ferent arrangement of colors. 
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It would be a difficult task to note all the 
objects of interest and beauty which pre- 
sented such a rare treat to the assembled 
company. The revelations of the microscope 
have always excited feelings of wonder and 
admiration, but the improvements that have 
been made in their construction and adjust- 
ment within the last few years, enable the 
biologist to fathom depths of nothingness that 
were never dreamed of in the earlier stages 
of discovery. 





THE late refusal of a permit to bury the 
remains of Henry Jones (a man of color) in 
Mt. Moriah Cemetery, where it is stated he 
owned an improved lot, has been the subject 
of much comment in our community. The 
right of the directors to prevent the inter- 
ment will be tested in our courts, when all 
the facts of the case will be given to the pub- 
lic. We shall await with much interest its 
further development. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 69. 


(Continued from page 524.) 





MORE TUSCAN DAYS. 


One of the many evidences of the taste and 
learning of the Medici family now to be seen 
in Florence is the great collection of manu- 
scripts in the Mediceo-Laurentian library. It 
is connected with the cloisters of the Church 
of San Lorenzo, and is contained in a long 
and lofty gallery, which is lighted by delicate 
and beautiful stained glass windows, each of 
which is decorated with the armorial shield 
of the Medicean Pope Clement VII. The 
hall is furnished with two rows of benches, 
with an aisle* between, as if for a place of 
meeting ; and in front of each seat is placed 
one of the valuable manuscript books, on an 
inclined support, making a leisurely study of 
them a rather convenient, if not a luxurious 
thing. Each volume is chained fast to its 
resting-place, lest it should be purloined by 
some ravenous book-collector, and some of the 
more precious are enclosed in wooden boxes 
with sliding covers. 

The librarian can speak French, and receives 
us very politely, and proceeds to show us some 
of the most remarkable volumes. A noble old 
manuscript in dark, heavy covers, is the Pan- 
dects of Justinian, the discovery of which 
led to the study of the Roman law in mod- 


é 


ern times, and to its adoption in the jurispry: 
dence of many nations. 

In 1411 it was removed from Pisa, where 
it had remained near three hundred years, to 
Florence. Here it was hel! in high venerg. 
tion. Tapers were lighted before it, monks 
and magistrates bared their heads as before 
holy relics, and the book was opened under g 
silken pall. We can see that the’ work jg 
written in bold and beautiful style, and econ. 
sists uf two quarto volumes. The leaves are 
of thin parchment, and “the Latin chara. 
ters,” according to Gibbon, ‘‘ betray the hand 
of a Greek scribe.” 

After this the attention is called to the ear. 
liest manuscript of Virgil, containing almost 
the whole works of that poet; two fragments 
of the works of Tacitus, of very early date, 
perhaps 394 A. D.; and the Divina Comedia 
of Dante, completed in 1384, twenty-two 
years after the deaih of the author. 

We are allowed to examine these at leis. 
ure, and to admire the great elegance of the 
writing, as well as the delicate style in which 
they are illuminated. No wonder the books 
of these early days were so highly valued, 
for the work on one of the volumes would be 
enough for a lifetime. Indeed, many lives of 
respectable length do not accomplish so much 
labor as has been expended on some of these 
elegant old bovks. The Syriac manuscripts 
are of great value, and some of them contain 
illuminations which are fine specimens of 
Byzantine art; and the librarian patiently 
displays the treasured volumes to us till the 
time allotted to the visit has expired; and 
then, though he is evidently a scholar and a 
gentleman, gratefully accepts the trifling gra- 
tuity it is customary to offer. The library 
now contains more than 9000 manuscripts. 

After long mornings spent in sight-seeing 
within the walls of the city, the many delight- 
ful rides to the environing hills were an inex- 
haustible source of enjoyment and refresh. 
ment in the cool of the declining day. I 
think no city is better supplied with pleasure 
grounds, and these places of delight are so 
easily accessible to the people, that all may 
enjoy them. Instead of fences of iron and 
walls of stone, we find hedges of blooming 
roses, of such affluence that every one may 
have a bouquet who chooses. The “ City of 
Flowers” deserves her title, for never was 
there such a wealth of floral fragrance and 
beauty as crowns these May days in Flor- 
ence. If the carriage pauses a moment in 
a beautiful place while we enjoy the view, a 
smiling-faced woman will graciously present 
us with a bouquet of fresh rose-buds, intimat- 
ing that it is a free gift, though it would only 
be utter poverty or extreme hard-heartedness 
which would refuse the few centesimi for 
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which she hopes. There is much less direct 
ary here in Florence than in most other 
cities of Italy, though the proportion of poor 
among the people must be large. It is but 
half an hour’s drive to the church of San 
Miniato, on the hill-top yonder to the east, 
and so we ascend the cypress-shaded road, 
ass two monasteries, and soon reach the 
closed entrance to the old sanctuary of San 
Miniato. The door opens at our knock, and 
we are at liberty to visit the fine old church, 
founded by Bishop Hildebrand, of Florence, 
in 1013, and inspect its frescoes, its miracu- 
Jous crucifix, its fine old paintings, its beau- 
tiful marble work, its mosaics and its inlaid 
work in wood. But far more interesting and 
satisfactory to me is the lovely view from the 
lofty terrace in front of the church, whence 
we look down on the fair city of medixval 
palaces, towers and domes, bathed in the soft 
purple light of the facing day. We are re- 
minded that this is the eminence fortified by 
Michael Angelo, as engineer of the Republic 
when the city made its last desperate stand 
against the grasp of the Medicean tyrants. 
But the freedom of Florence fell, and with it 
fell the prosperity and the greatness of the 
Tuseans. According to Sydney, less than one 
hundred and fifty years of the tyrannic rule 
of the Medici destroyed nine parts out of ten 
of the people of Tuscany, and Florence suf- 
fered more than any other town of the prov- 
ince. ‘The best families,” says he, “sent to 
seek habitations in Venice, Genoa, Rome, 
Naples and Lucca. This was not the effect of 
war or pestilence: they enjoyed a perfect 
peace, and suffered no other plague than the 
government they were under. The church- 
yard of San Miniato is the general cemetery 
of modern Florence, and the grand old basil- 
ica is destined to become the center of a great 
Golgotha. ‘ 
Another delightful evening drive from Flor- 
ence is out the Porto San Gallo, past the sup- 
pressed convent and church of San Dominico, 
by lovely villas and gardens, to the ancient 
Fiesole, an Etruscan city, considered the pa- 
rent of Florence. .Our visit was rather late 
in the evening, but we could note the huge, 
irregular stones of which the city wall is com- 
posed. The site of the fortress or acropolis 
of the Etruscan city is on the hill-top, 1000 
feet above Florence, and is now covered by a 
Franciscan monastery. We seek admission 
to the old cathedral, and the custodian kindly 
lights a taper to show us the very elegant bas 
reliefs which still adorn the old sanctuary. 
We get a faint idea, too, of the ancient fres- 
coes which illustrate incidents in the life of 
St. Romulus, and the friendly custodian does 
his best to illuminate a most beautiful marble 
group whieh represents the Virgin Mother 
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with her Son and St. John in front, and St. 
Remigius and St. Lawrence on either hand. 
A bust of the Christ surmounts the whole. 
The full moon was shining without, and we 
soon forsook the venerable shades of the ca~ 
thedral to resume our carriage and ride down 
the poetic and historic hill side to the fair 
city which nestles in the vale. I can give no 
idea of the charm of these moonlight nights 
in Italy, where the nocturnal arch has such a 
deep dark: blue tint that its reproduction in a 
picture looks like an absurd exaggeration. 
All decay and all obtrusive newness are ten- 
derly veiled, all grandeur is exalted, and the 
eye rests on scenes with which the glare of the 
day is not in harmony. 

A ride of two and a half miles from the 
Porta Romano brings us to the suppressed 
monastery of the Certosa. We mount a steep 
hill, pass through an old gateway surmounted 
by a statue of St. Lawrence, through which, 
in former days, no woman could enter, and 
out of which no monk could pass without the 
express permission of the archbishop. But 
now, under the new order of things, we are 
quite at liberty and very welcome to the mag- 
nificent retreat of the Carthusian order of 
monks, A few venerable men, wearing the 
white woolen dress of their silent order, yet 
linger in their lofty house, and are allowed a 
moderate support from the revenues of the 
monastery, which the state has taken posses- 
sion of. The heights of la Certosa are about 
the same distance southwest as those of Fie- 
sole are northeast of Florence, and the posi- 
tion is not less imposing and beautiful. The 
hill, 400 feet high, rises at the junction of two 
mountain torrents, and its sides are clad with 
the olive and the vine, and the building 
crowns the summit like a medieval fortress. 
We enter the grave, dark, old Italian-Gothic 
church, where are still many valuable and 
interesting works of art, and walk round 
dreamily, without feeling any obligation to 
stop and study in the obscurity the fine fan- 
cies of the painter and the sculptor of old 
time. Many of the paintings of the early Flo- 
rentine school have been removed to the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, but enough and more than 
enough remains to bewilder the observer. We 
lingered longest in one of the small cloisters, 
which is glazed with stained glass, in which 
is elegantly depicted the leading events in the 
life of St. Bruno, and drew up water from the 
deep old well in the inner court, which tasted 
remarkably good. A vegetable garden, which 
looked rather sad and neglected, was doing 
its best to furnish a supply of radishes and 
artichokes for the table of the poor old white- 
robed brethren who yet linger silently in their 
holy house. Doubtless, they dream sadly of 
the days when every cell of the great cloister 
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had its occupant; when a saintly abbot held 
almost royal, yet fatherly state, and when 
studious, scholarly men paced thoughtfully 
along the long cloisters. Perhaps it seems to 
them that all good and blessed things are 
passing away from earth, and that the virtues 
of Poverty, Silence and Obedience will soon 
be quite forgotten. 

We are shown the apartments, large, plain 
and rather gloomy, which were occupied for 
several months by Pius VI, when banished 
from Rome by the French, and were taken 
down a stairway to a sort of a laboratory, 
where excellent perfumes are distilled, of 
which it is hoped we will buy some little bot- 
tles. It would certainly be a great pleasure, 
in its way, to make a tour of Italy with as 
mighty a trunk as ever Janded at the port of 
New York, and a long, long purse, so that it 
would be possible to buy and store away me- 
morials of every place visited; now, I only 
walk gravely away from temptation. A gra- 
tuity to the amiable lay brother who has been 
our escort, and away we go, down to the fair, 
poetic city which rests by the waters of the 
golden Arno. 

It was a matter of much regret to me that 
{ could not visit the famous old sanctuary of 
Vallambrosa, which lies on the wooded hills, 
twenty miles east of Florence. The ancient 
monastery has been suppressed by the "talian 
government, only four brothers remaining in 
the conventual buildings. The strangers’ 
apartments have been fitted up as an inn for 
visitors, and asa sanitary station for invalids ; 
but those who visit the classic shades of which 
Milton speaks in such harmonious numbers, 
bring back rather doleful accounts of hard 
fare, and of poetic imagivings disappointed. 

But I must make glad mention of a day 
delightfully spent.in an excursion to Pisa, 
which lies about sixty miles east of Florence, 
on the Arno, near its entrance to thesea. We 
pass out by the northern border of the Cas- 
cina, the fine park of Florence, and then on- 
ward down the lovely fertile valley, between 
sheltering hills, through rich gardens and 
vineyards, by ancient towns and pleasant vil- 
las, onward and yet onward for two hours and 
a half, and we have reached Pisa. It is a 
most beaming, bright day, this fifteenth of 
Fifth month, but such a refreshing breeze 
greets us as we descend from the car, that we 
do not find it warm. Now here, sure enough, 
is the beautiful old city, and here are plenty 
of carriages, the drivers all eager for the plea- 
sure of driving us to the northern side of the 
town, where are the wondrous buildings so 
well known to fame. We select a coach, and 
away we go up a quiet street, paved with 
broad, smooth flagstones, over an ancient 
bridge, spanning the broad and tranquil Arno, 
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———— 
then out another silent and shadowed avenue 
and soon are landed in the presence of the 
strange anomaly in architecture, the delicate} 
beautiful Campanile, which seems to be rock. 
ing in a stormy sea; the fairy-like Cathedra) 
and the not less perfect Baptistry. Strangers 
though we be, we decline the escort of the 
much-experienced cicerone who has conducted 
so many thousand groups of wondering Amer. 
icans, and walk resolutely forward, guide-book 
in hand, to inspect for ourselves the fair tem. 
ples bequeathed to the nineteenth century by 
the eleventh. And, really, if to day all the 
architects in the world were to choose their 
most gifted representative, and he should be 
given unlimited supplies of treasure, I doubt 
if he could rear a more gloriously beautiful 
edifice than this monument of the taste and 
magnificence of the Tuscan people 800 years 
ago. It is constructed entirely of white mar. 
ble, with black and colored ornamentations, 
and the tasteful and perfect workmanship ig 
indescribable. An imposing ceremony, ac 
companied with majestic strains of music, was 
in progress as we entcred, but none said us 
nay, and we walked forward and stood before 
the high altar with the gorgeously-attired ec. 
clesiastics. We find it stated that all the 
twelve altars of the Pisan Cathedral were de. 
sigued by Michael Angelo, and very grand 
they are, with their sculptures and painting, 
but Iam specially attracted by the ancient 
bronze chandelier above my head, which re- 
vealed the principle of the pendulum to Gal. 
ileo by its vibrations. A long, long rope sus- 
pends it from the roof, and any disturbing 
cause would set it in slow and solemn motion, 
measuring, not seconds, but much longer por- 
tions of time. The chandelier has three tiers 
of lamps, counting thirty-six in all, and the 
upper two rings of lights are upheld from the 
lower hy a band of four sturdy boys of bronze, 
and horribly grotesque faces are gaping up- 
ward from the higher part. It is, perhaps, 
four feet in circumference at the lower part, 
and six feet in height. To be sure, the Pisan 
Cathedral has the best right to it, but I think 
it would be an interesting addition to the Gal- 
ileo Tribune at Florence, if Pisa should be 
inclined to spare it. 

Having duly admired the central building, 
we ascended the Leaning Tower, and stood 
on the splendid height, whence a widely ex- 
tended view of the fertile plain and the dis- 
tant hills is obtained. Sitting down on the 
shady side, [ wished for a full hour to loiter 
here, aud would respectfully suggest to all 
future pilgrims, to make such arrangements 
as will spare them the dull necessity of a mid- 
day visit to a restaurant. A wonderfully 
well adapted place was this for Galileo’s ex- 
periment in regard to falling bodies; and I 
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can imagine him leaning over this firm bal-| times of Solomon. The Triumph of Death 
ystrade and dropping the two unequal balls | is represented by a fine equestrian group, who, 
at the same instant, with the entire faith,| on their way to the chase, are suddenly re- 
founded on experimental knowledge, that | minded of the end of earth by three open 
they will accomplish the descent (179 feet) | coffins. 

in just the same time. Strange it seems that, Our next visit was to the beautiful circular 
when the law was plainly demonstrated by | Baptistry, where we inspected some fine works 
simple experiment, the doctors of that age| of art; but of these all recollection is effaced 
should have thought it a fit subject for doubt | by the memory of the astonishing echo which 
and for argument. To the west, not far away,| the custodian awoke for our edification. 
rolls the blue sea, and a breeze from it is| Standing near one of the pillars close to the 
wafted to us as we inspect the seven great| entrance, he turned his face upward and 
bells which hang here. The largest weighs| poured forth a musical wail. A moment’s 
seven tons, it is said, and one of our company | pause, and then came down from the solemn 
is tempted to raise the mighty hammer just a| height a deep and tender answering cry, as if 
little, and let it fall against the sonorous rim. | from a choir of pitying angels in a gallery 
A deep, solemn tone, like a mighty admoni-| above. It seemed the very expression of di- 
tion, resounds from the leaning tower, and I | vine compassion, and we asked its repetition 
almost expect to see the head of the outraged | again and again, till we were ashamed to 
custodian appearing from the depths below, | tax the patient fellow’s voice more. I never 
to inquire who it is who causes the big bell | before heard anything so unearthly and so 
to raise his voice so unseas»nably. Descend- | serenely sweet. - oF. 
ing to the common level again, I wonder how| —pigzh month 15th, 1875. 

it is that I am not impressed as painfully as 
other travelers have been by the fearful Jean- 
ing of the marble tower, “seeming to sway and 
threaten in the blue sky overhead.” 

Our next point of interest is the Campo| Recent events have shown, in a most satis- 
Santo, or Burial Ground, which dates from | factory manner, the fitness of the Arbitration 
the twelfth century. It is stated that after| principles, even amongst non-Christian na- 
the loss of the Holy Land, Archbishop Ubaldo | tions. The ex»mple set by the leading powers 
caused fifty-three ship loads of earth to be con- | of the West—Great Britain and the United 
veyed hither from Mount Calvary, in order | States—in submitting themselves to the de- 
that the dead might repose in holy ground. | cision of an arbitrational tribunal has been 
A structure surrounds this burial-place of ex- | followed in a very encouraging manner by 
quisitely arched and traceried colonnadee,| two countries of the extreme East-—China 
which seem to grow, like the slim cypress,|and Japan. Some Japanese having been 
out of the sainted earth of Jerusalem; and | murdered in the island of Formosa, belonging 
those old paintings, made when Art was—if| to China, demands for compensation were 
ever—a Soul, and not, as now, a mere Intel-| made upon the Government of the latter 
ligence, enforce, more effectively than their| country. These were not at first, acceded to ; 
authors conceived, the lessons of life and | and an angry correspondence ensued between 
death ; for they are themselves becoming part | the Courts of Jeddo and Pekin. At length 
of the triumphant decay they represent.* We| matters became so embittered that hostilities 
walk round the serene and solemn old quad- | on a large scale were preparing on both sides, 
rangle, and muse on the amazing frescoes} But at this juncture the British Minister at 
which picture out the religious hopes and fears | Pekin, Mr. Wade, came forward and offered 
which filled the minds of the devout in the | his peaceful mediation as arbiter This offer 
middle ages. Here Dante may have filled his | was eventually acce,ted by both parties, and 
imagination with dread imagery for his ter- | they have finally bound themselves to abide 
rific drama of the life to come; and here, I | by his decision. He accordingly, as Umpire, 
am sure, walked the youthful Milton, thought- | made an award to the effect that China shall 
fully considering the great concerns of life,| pay the sum of 500,000 taels to Japan for 
death and immortality, while the gigantic | compensation and expenses in relation to the 
frescoes were fresh and bright. Here is the | Formosa outrages, and that all the Japanese 
whole story of the Creation, the Fall, the Ex-| troops shall be withdrawn from that island. 
pulsion from Paradise, Cain slaying Abel, the | These terms have been accepted by both par- 
Ark, Deluge, Noah’s Sacrifice, and twenty- | ties, and thus, at the eleventh hour, a san- 
three other great frescves, representing the | guinary war has been prevented, and another 
scenes from the Old Testament up {o the| proof afforded of the practical efficacy of In- 
—$—$———————————_______—_—————— | ternational Arbitration, and of the vast sav- 
ing of life and treasure secured by even a 
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SUCCESSFUL ARBITRATION, 


* Howell’s Italian Journeys. 
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single resort to it. Both the Governments of 
Chiea and Japan now also gratefully ac- 
know edge the importance and va.ue of the 
services thus rendered in preventing a costly 
and destructive war.— The Voice of Peace. 


FROM A PARENTS NOTE-BOOK. 








BY E. O. VAILE. 


That little two-year old sits at the dinner- 
table like a conqueror in complete possession 
of the field. He has a clean sweep as far as 
chubby hands can reach. Plates, cups, sugar- 
bowl, everything is pushed out of his way. 
He certainly can do no mischief; but the 
prevention is merely a physical, not a moral 
one. Such a policy is not the best one. It 
is the easiest and most common, but it does 
not impart moral strength. By such a course 
what had better be done now is being deferred 
to the future. If the infant cannot be con- 
trolled by authority at two years of age, work 
for a coming day is accumulating. It is the 
stitch in time here that saves nine. It is bet- 
ter to begin a little too soon than a little too 
late. Let the baby at the earliest moment 
learn the great lesson of life—resistance to 
temptation. With the exception of the hot 
teapot, let the table stand arranged as con- 
‘venience demands, and teach the child not to 
molest. Let not mamma’s work-basket be 
put out of reach, nor the books out of sight. 
‘(Leave them in their proper places, but gov- 
ern the little fingers. A few weeks of deter- 
mined effort will be sufficient, and an incal- 
culable amount of vexation will be saved to 
both parent and child. Suppose, in spite of 
warning, a dish is pulled to the floor or the 
work-basket overturned. One such experi- 
ence, managed skillfully and impressively by 
the parent, is worth months of that discipline 
which is chiefly concerned in putting things 
out of reach. In life we are kept from evil 
by facing and resisting temptations, not by 
having them removed from our path. It is 
the part of wisdom to require the child to 
practice this kind of self-control in the nur- 
sery. 

There is no doubt that a large amount of 
our carelessness when we are grown is due to 
the fact that we were not taught and com- 

elled to be careful in our earliest years. 

aily occurrences impress the question : 
‘* How is H——, about three yearsold, to be 
kept from the number of those, both old and 
young, for whom things are always breaking 
and going wrong, and who are a cause of con- 
stant annoyance to themselves and friends 
simply from a want of carefulness?” Acci- 
dents will happen; but children should not 
be allowed to think so, at least not until they 
are convinced of the fact by the irresistible 


logic of events. When the results of hegg. 
lessness and mistakes are involved, explana. 
tions and extenuations are dangerous thin 
A little reasonable severity now will be g 
blessing to the child hereafter. Of coy 
a parent will shield his child as much ag 
sible from a severe pain, but, at the same 
time, care should be taken to see that the 
natural consequence follows every casualj 
as far as prudence will permit. Parental loyg 
interposes too much between the child and the 
consequences of its own acts. Events are not 
allowed to speak with their full or sufficient 
force. Nature’s course, although the best, jy 
not followed. When an accident occurs, al. 
though it might happen to any body, and 
especially toa child, impress it on him that 
he might have avoided it, and that he ought to 
have done so. Such is, or ought to be, your 
reproof to yourself when you are in trouble 
from your own carelessness. If you can but 
make the little one feel that he can avoid such 
things as dropping his knife or fork, upsetting 
his tumbler, breaking his tin house, pinching 
his fingers, forgetting to bring in his wagon 
and having it stolen, you have done very 
much toward making him a careful man. 
As it is not a good practice to exact thought 
less promises from a child, so it it a bad prac 
tice to refer the child lightly and frequently 


to its promises. It is painful ordinarily to } 


hear, “ What did you promise mamma just 
now?” “ Didn’t you say you would do so 
and so?’ Such reminders seeim irresistible 
sometimes, but they are the most hurtful 
where they seem the most needed. At the 
beginning the child is innocent of the slight- 
est intention to promise without meaning to 
perform. It is only from the example of 
others or by being referred to his own case 
that he will learn what it is not to keep a 
promise, a piece of intelligence I would with- 
hold from him as long as possible. Let him 
give promises, but upon a perfect and im- 
pressive understanding of what he promises, 
Be sure that he realizes it, and then so order 
circumstances that he will not forget his obli- 
gation nor think of evading it. 

The proper use of infantile promises is a 
very important matter. By them we learn to 
calculate for the future, and to realize the 
responsibility which comes from assumed ob- 
ligations. We learn to hold the present as 
its proper worth in comparison with the fu- 
ture. 

You have cause for considerable pleasure 
when your little one declines to agree to cer- 
tain conditions for the sake of securing im- 
mediately what is desirable to him. The act 
indicates thoughtfulness and a comparison of 
values including the element of futurity. 
Every time he hesitates or declines to promise 
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EXTRACT FROM MORITURI SALUTAMUS. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


rt-sighted policy advises, he gives a 
= aeieentee or is future. Most of the 
lying in the world comes from speaking or 
acting without due deliberation. — The habit 
cannot be a too early of weighing con- 

ces carefully. 
iit cecomstenes i recalled which illustrates 
how the practice of telling falsehoods orig- 
inates so mysteriously with some children: 
H—— was sent to see if the housemaid had 
started a fire. He returned with the report 
that she was up stairs and could not come 
down to start the fire ; apparently aiming to 
convey the impression that he had obtained 
that answer from her, which he knew he had 
not. Had surprise been expressed, or any 
special attention given to it, as was the first 
impulse, he would probably have been in- 
clined to attempt the same thing again, from 
the mere novelty and enjoyment of the sensa- 
tion. It was simply an effort on his part at 
original composition; an attempt to say 
something on his own account, taking re- 
marks of his elders as models. As such it 


In medieval Rome, I know not where, 

There stood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the device, ‘‘ strike here!” 
Greatly the people wondered, thuugh none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 

With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved and found 
A secret stairway leading under ground. 

Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 

And opposite a brazen statue stood 

With bow and shaft in threatening attitude. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of menace set: 
‘That which Iam, I am; my fatal aim 

None can escape, not even yon luminous flame |!” 
Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 

With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 

Around it, silent, motionless and sad, 

Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 


was passed by, and no evil tendency seemed 
fostered. ; 

Some parents are astonished to find the 
habit early developed in their child of man- 
ufacturing stories, which are set down as lies. 
So soon does the habit appear that it seems 
ao instance of heredity, at least from old 
Adam, if from no nearer source. The whole 
mystery finds a solution in the indiscreet ex- 
pression of surprise and approval at the child’s 
first attempts at invention. Natural lave of 
approbation led him to another experiment in 
the same line; and so on until the vicious 
habit was formed, not as the result of any 
special depravity, but as the result of the 
father’s and mother’s training.— The Christian 
Union. 





WERE we to take as much pains to be 


what we ought to be as we do to disguise what 


we really are, we might appear like ourselves, 
without being at the trouble of any disguise 
at all. 


————- 


A KINDLY DEED. 


A kindly deed is a little seed 
That groweth all unseen; 

And, lo! when none do look thereon, 
Anew it springeth green. 


A friendly look is a better book 
For precept than you'll find 

‘Mong the sages wise, or the libraries, 
With their priceless wealth of mind. 


The little dole of a humble soul, 
In all sincereness given, 
Is like the wings of the heart, as it springs, 
Singing clear, to the gate of heaven. 
Alice Hay Jenner. 


But they were stone, their hearts within were stone ; 


And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent crowds, stony in face and heart, 


Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed, 

The trembling clerk in speechless wender gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold, 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold. 

And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang, 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 
Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, 

And all was dark around and overhead; 

Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead! 


The writer of this legend then records 

Its ghostly application in these words: 

The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold ; 

Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 

That leads the soul from a diviner air; 

The archer, Death ; the flaming jewel Life; 

Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the kuife; 

The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 

By avarice have been hardened into stone; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 

Tempts from his books and from his nobler self. 
sansiaseiiel ita 


ASPIRATION. 


There is a desire in the human heart best 
described as the cravings of infinitude. We 
are so made that nothing which has limits 
satisfies. Hence the sense of freedom and re- 
lief which comes from all that suggests the 
idea of boundlessness—the deep sky, the dark 
night, the endless circle, the illimitable ocean. 
Hence, too, our dissatisfaction with all that 
is or can be done. There never was the 
beauty yet, than which we could not conceive 
something more beautiful. None so good as 
to be faultless in our eyes. No deed done by 
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us, but we feel we have it in us to doa better. 
Therefore, to never rest is the price paid for 
our greatness. Could we rest, we must be- 
come smaller in soul. Whoever is satisfied 
with what he does, has reached his culminat- 
ing point—he will progress no more. Man’s 
destiny is to be not satisfied, but forever 
uusatisfied. Infinite goodness——a beauty be 
yond what eye hath seen or heart imagined, 
a justice which shall have no flaw, and a 
righteousness which shall have no blemish— 
to crave for that is to be “ athirst for God.” 
F. W. RoBertson. 








NOTICES. 


An Annual. Meeting of Friends interested in the 
welfare of ‘‘ Friends’ Library Association,” will be 
held at the Library Room (Race street Meeting- 
house), on Sixth-day evening, 22d inst, at 8 o’clock. 
The Minutes of the Committee of Management for 
the entire year will be read, and it is believed the 
meeting will be one of interest. Friends generally, 
both male and female, are particularly invited to 
attend. 

T. Extwoop Cuapman, Clerk. 

Tenth mo., 1875. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

A General Meeting of the Contributors will be 
held on Sixth-day evezing, Tenth month 22d, at 8 
o’clock, at Girard avenue Meeting-house, for the 
transaction of important business. All others who 
are interested are invited. 

CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 17th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 
s “ Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 
os “Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
sas “  Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 
se “  Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 10 A. M. 
6 24th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
6 «“ Greenwich, N. J., 10 A. M. 
oe 3lst, Woodbary, N. J.. 10 A. M 
llth mo. 7th, Providence, Moutgomeryco., 10 A.M. 
“ “ Norristown, se “SP. a. 
* “ Chichester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
- “ Penns Neck, N. J., 10 A. M. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Western, Pa., Tenth mo. 26th. 
Caln, Pa., Sadsbury, Tenth mo. 28th. 
Westbury, Flusbington. L. I., Tenth mo 28th. 
Concord, Darby, Pa., Eleventh mo. 2d. 
Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y., Eleventh mo. 34. 
Farmington, Eleventh mo. 3d. 
Abington, Horsham, Eleventh mo. 4th 
Nine Partnera, Oswego, N. Y., Eleventh mo. 9th. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. ‘th. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting is held Tenth mo. 25th. 





The Executive Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting First-day School Association will meet in 
Lombard street school building, on Second-day, the 
25th inst., at @ o’clo’k A.M. Members will please 
be punctual in attendance 

J. Wa. Hutcuinson, 


CLEMENTINE A. JenniNGS, Clerks, 
<A 


ITEMS. 
Cornett University now has 454 students, of 
whom 36 are women. 
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_ A vespatcn dated St. Louis, Missouri, on the 2a 
inst. says: A correspondent of the Globe- Democrgg 
at Las Cruses, New Mexico, says that a great Water 
spout suddenly appeared in the hills about one mile 
back of the town at 5:30 P. M. on the 11th of Se . 
tember, and b fore the citizens had time to cal 
prehend the impending calamity it was upon them: 

The tall column composed of water and dust, ao. 
proached with such velocity that in less than ten 
minutes from the time of its appearance, and before 
property could be saved by any one, sixty-three 
houses had been hurled to the ground. The Streets 
were soon covered to the depth of four or five feet 
with water, and the current was of such greg 
strength that bowlders of large size were carried 
away. On the 12th, the entire population were out 
repairing the damage as much as possible, in order 
that the homeless might be housed and cared for, / 
The work was kept up on the 13th, and every body 
began to look cheerful, when, at 4 o’clock, another 
waterspout made its appearance in the exact spot 
where its predecessor was first noticed, and came 
on with equal celerity. Sixteen houses, fortunate 
enough to escape the previous visitation, were tum. 
bled down and their contents destroyed. 

This flood lasted three hours. The damage done 
by these storms will amount to $150,000. 


ParticuLars of destruetion wrought by the floodg 


in various parts of India continue to reach us daily, 
In Allahabad and its neighborhood the full extent 
of the damage done has not yet been ascertained, 
but it is certain that at least 177 human lives have 
been lost and 2,428 cattle drowned. The number 
of heuses ruined amounts to 10,024, and upwards 
of 4,200 tons of grain were submerged in subter- 
ranean storehouses, and rotted before the floods 
subsided. About 39,000 acres of growing crops 
have been destroyed. This loss is altogether due 
to the overflowing of the rivers, and the figures 
which I have given do not include the iojury done 
by the heavy raiafall, which prevented the rebuild- 
ing of the buts and the sowing of the bajra. The 
city of Allahabad and those portions of the district 
whicb border on the river Tons have suffered most. 
The magistrate and his assistants are engaged in 
inquiring into the damage and in relieving the saf- 
ferers, and two junior civilians from other parts of 
the country have been deputed by the government 
to assist them. The value of the property destroyed 
is estimated by the Pioneer at £145,000. 

From other parts of Northern India, too, there 
come tales of calamities little short of those of Al- 
lahabad. At Chunar a large portion—some ac- 
counts put it at one-third—of the native town has 
been swept away, and nearly all the houses of the 
poor Europeans in the lower lines have been de- 
stroyed. The jail for women at Lahore has fallen 
in, in consequence of the heavy rain. Up to the 
end of last week, although the floods were subsid- 
ing, the Punjab Northern State Railway was still 
under water in many places. The Punjab and Delhi 
line has suffered so much damage b tween Umrit- 
sur and the river Beas that the repairs will take at 
least a month. In the districts of Benares, Ghaze- 
poore, Mirzapore and Azimghur, in the Northwest- 
ern Provinces, villages and crops have been seri- 
ously injured. Nor have Bengal and Assam es- 
caped. Large tracts in the districts of Tipperah, 
Cachar and Sylhet bave been submerged. In Bur- 
mah there have been heavy floods at Prome and 
Thayetimoo, but, beyond sweeping away roads, 
they appear to have done no great damage.—Lon- 
don Times. : 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH, 16, 1875. No. 34 


eee —————————— 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, —_| 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
——— eaten a ia 
HOUSEKEEPERS, 
se ¢ encing Housekeeping, can purchase at 
And Oe aauarers’ prices, anda duacen for cash, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
Ironing Tables, Meat Safes, Tubs, 
Buckets, Benches, Brooms, 
Plain and Japanned 
Tin Ware, 
, AND WOODEN WARE of every description for 
ee use.. FARSON & CO. Manufacturers, 


Nos. 220 & 222 Dock St., (below Walnut St.,) 
PHIDADELPHIA. 


A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 


For ten small children, under guarded care. Address 
SARAH E. FELL, 
MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. 


PRINTING. 


ere 











Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 


siete Dhar 
PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“Besutifal!” “Charming! ‘*Oh, how lovely!" ‘ What are they 
worth?” etc. Such are the exclamations of those who see the large, elegant 
new Chromos produced by the European aud American Cbromo Publishing 
Co F one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 
they peal ber themselves. Canvassers, Agents, aod Ladies and Geatiemen 
out of employment, will tind this the best opening ever offered 10 make 

. For fall particulars send stamp for confidential Circulars. 
A F. GLEASUN & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Sh 8 ARORA TAN LARA 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
or made to order. - 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

L. & R. L. TYSON, TRIMMING STORE, No. 249 
South Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- 
phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings 
and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and 
mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American 
Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on 
hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad- 
dings and other Waddings of the best quality. 
Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and materials 
for Caps ; also Friends Caps made to order. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second 8t., Philada 

















TO FRIENDS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED: 


Our New Thibet Shawls. 


Our New Book Muslins. 
Our Plain Shade of Muslins. 
Our Pure Mohairs, Olive & Brown. 
Our Silks in Plain Shades. 
Our Flannels in all Grades & Colors, 
Qur Table Linens, from 37 ¢. to $2.00. 
Our Kid Gloves in Dark Shades. 
Canton Flannels, from 10. to 374 ¢. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 12 c. to 606. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N.B.—28 Pcs. Black Mohairs at 50 cts. 
and 56 cts. A Bargain. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


TAILORING. 


GScCUSTAV US GoiszeB, 
(Suecessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
peasonable. 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. -@e 








TON _& Soom 


FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
aS 


— 


a A. 
TILA DELPHI FA 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


{7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering ney ly done 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Chester, Pa. For both sexes. Students prepared for any 
class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. Two 
Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled and 
experienced Teachers only employed. 

he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 


GEORGE GILBERT, Prineipal. 















































































FRIENDS’ 


i Fe 


N AP: AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the meet- | 
ings composing Baltimore Yearly Meeting by | 
L. K. Brown. 








Price, 75 cents. For sale by 


H. P. & P. D. LOVEGROVE, 
201 North Eutaw street, Baltimore. 


OARDING.—A suite of second-siory rooms, with 
private bath, in Friends’ family, Northeast cor. | 
Broad and Spruce. 
lt J. B. WISTAR. 








RICHARDS & SHOURDS, | 
Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARD! 
No. 256 N. Twontleth St. 


ly 


SAMUEL MAROT, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 1115 Citron St 


Jeweler=Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc 
20: 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 
Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 








beaF Special care given to the repairing of Watches, | 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and.Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 626 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 
under the management of Friends. 
Classical and Scientific Courses; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
pbhyscal industry daily required, and remunerated. 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
Ist, 1875. 
e President, AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


| of Teachers, 


Regular | 


For catalogue and particulars address | 


| Gives a thorough Collegiaté Education to bolt 


| ics and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: 


TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMER 


Institution for both Sexes, 
COR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON STs, 















WILMINGTON, DEL., oar 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1878, 
| The sexes board in different buildings, each und 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy, “oy 
J. K. TAYLOR, Principal, dar F 
LINCOLN, Loupon County, Va, 0 


6th Mgnth 4th, 18%, 

Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K, Taylor’ 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a 
parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to gay, 
that the institution was conducted with : ability end su 
The removal of J. K.'laylor from our county, and the dg 











sing of his school, caused general regret. FR 
SAMUEL M. JANN&Y, 
CRITTENDEN’'S N.B 
1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal, 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES, Cc 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 
Bend for Circular giving particulars. Bt 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Sou 
Ten Miles from Philadelphia, kin‘ 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, ma 


Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 

and receive the same degrees. For catalogue, givig 

full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, ete, 3 
Address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President,” 

Swarthmore College, Delaware Co. Pa 











“MAPLEWOOD | INSTITUTE 


FOR BOTH SEXES 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA 


Superior Buildings, home eare, earnest Teachers, able Lee 
turers. Prot J. SPACKMAN has been added to the Corps 






EDWARD D. PORTER, Prof. of Agriculture, Mathema 


mf 

















“It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the high char 
acter of Prof. Spackman as an accomplished instructor. i 
is one of the - Classical and Mathematical Scholar} 
have ever me 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


TRUSTEF 'S$—Peire e Hoopes, Ellis R. Marshall, Ellwoot 
Michener, Henry 8. Pratt, Levi kK. Brown, David Ferris, Jos, 
Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoopes. 


___ JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, E, Principal, 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTALN INSTITUTE 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the cate 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers s& 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y. 












7 ANTED.— A middle-aged woman to do plain 
sewing and sssist in house-keeping. Reb 

erence required. Address for four days. ; 
H. W. GEORGE, 

West Philadelphia P. 0. 

















a aS guaranteed “st our en 
er’ & Drills. wr Wait 

a to good Age me anger book 

free, Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





